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Still, even the admirable organization of the Catholic church could not entirely 
eliminate creative efforts, although "Church history seems sometimes little else than 
a graveyard of blasted hopes and lost causes." In monasticism, original spirits could 
find a refuge, and from the monasteries went forth many a reforming movement. If 
Luther had remained a monk, there would have been no Protestant schism. A new 
order of Lutheran monks would have sought to bring new religious life to the church. 
But the break with Catholicism came; and with it came the certainty that Chris- 
tianity would produce many new sects and many varieties of religious experience. 

Thus the history of Christianity presents us with the utmost diversity of faith, 
practice, and theology. "From the beginning, one of the extraordinary things about 
Christianity has been its great variety." Moreover, the diverse forms of Christianity 
" were not the mere development of an original principle, the life and work and teaching 
of Jesus of Nazareth: they were many of them fresh creations," "Often forces entirely 
alien to Christianity had their part in producing them, and few of them would have 
been recognized by Jesus himself as an interpretation of his own faith or of his own 
ideals." Christianity is due to other creative sources besides those supplied by 
Jesus himself. 

The history of Christianity thus forbids us to test it by any fixed norm in the past. 
Christianity is an ever-living and growing religion. "AH questions of orthodoxy are 
out of place in a living and growing organism. Not to be true to its own past, which 
means orthodoxy, but to be true to its opportunities — this is Christianity's business as 
it is the business of every institution now and always." "Christianity has not come 
ready made from the hand either of God or man. It has had a long development. 
And development never means the mere unfolding of an original germ, a process in 
which the end is already given in the beginning. It involves the play of new forces, 
the addition of something original and unforeseen." "Much is truly Christian which 
in its origin had nothing to do with Christ." "Christianity lives and grows and there- 
fore changes. It is many things, not merely one — many things in the past, many in 
the present, still more, doubtless, in the future. It cannot be embraced within the 
compass of a single formula. It has no unchangeable essence, no static form, by which 
we may test its every varying aspect." 

What, then, gives to Christianity in its varied forms any unity, so that we have 
a right to call it one religion ? Nothing static or formal. " Even Christ himself is not 
static and unchanging." Into every representation of him, men have put something 
of themselves. " If Christianity owes much to Christ, he owes much to Christianity." 
We cannot, then, take as our motto, "Back to Christ." We can only say, "Forward 
with Christ." Thus all of historical Christianity will be permitted to exercise its 
influence on us, and every new generation will bring to the enrichment of the movement 
its own interpretation not only of Christ but of the religious problems which peren- 
nially confront us. To be sure it is easier to adopt the program of conformity to 
something fixed in the past. But real faith will make the venture into the future, and 
real Christianity will be the steadying power of a faith looking ever toward the future. 

" Das Verhaltnis der Dogmatik zur Religionsphilosophie " (Horst Stephan in the 
Zeitsckrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, XXIII [1013], i3S~7°)- 
Professor Stephan in an interesting article considers the questions which have been 

raised for theologians by the present vogue of the historical and philosophical study of 

religions and asks whether from this modern point of view dogmatics has not become 

an antiquated discipline. 
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While there is no doubt as to the fact that our modern experience has been 
immensely broadened by modern, scientific views, and by our knowledge of other 
religions, we may still ask whether the new knowledge is making a distinctively religious 
impression on the spirit of our times. The conclusion to which Stephan comes is that 
the new interest is intellectual rather than distinctly religious. He then calls attention 
to the fact that the rationalizing of religion, whenever it has been attempted in human 
history, has been of short duration and that distinctively religious movements have 
again claimed the loyalty of men. Before venturing too confidently, therefore, into 
the realm of the philosophy of religion as a substitute for dogmatics, it would be well to 
raise the question as to the precise location and nature of religious experience in our 
day. Such a specialized investigation need not be unscientific if only it make its 
investigations with candor and with thoroughness. Dogmatics is especially adapted 
to this specialized study of a specific type of religious experience. 

In short, the word " God" stands for two very different ideas. On the one hand, 
it stands for a universal being in control of the universe, and, by hypothesis, the object 
of quest in all religions. On the other hand, however, the word "God" stands for a 
personal religious possession of the soul which has entered into a living experience of a 
higher realm of reality. The philosophy of religion may well deal with the former 
conception of God, but it cannot do justice to the latter. Dogmatics deals with the 
God of personal, religious experience, and therefore furnishes results indispensable to 
a thorough knowledge of religion. Each discipline, therefore, has its rights and each 
may find suggestive help from the other. 

"The Interpretation of History" (J. T. Shotwell in the American Historical 

Review, XVIII [1913], 692-710). 

In this article an attempt is made to analyze the defects as historians of the 
theologian, philosopher, and economist. The first interprets history "outside of 
history altogether"; the second undertakes to interpret without knowing just what it 
is that he seeks to interpret; and the third labors under the disability of viewing man 
as only a "function of nature." The author concludes that in our modern interpre- 
tation we need more of the psychical and more "good" economics. Our task "is to 
make the content of history more worthy of comparison with the content of science." 
Historical interpretation is not "the injection of successive prejudices" but rather 
" progressive clarification " of ever-enlarging data. As such, it is not final but only " a 
suggestive stimulus for further research." 

"La dime des biens ecclesiastiques aux IX et X siecles" (Emile Lesne in La 

revue d'kistoire ecclesiastique, XIV [1913], 480-511). 

In this contribution the author concludes his series of exhaustive investigations 
respecting mediaeval tithes. If the reader of these successive studies has found himself 
somewhat buried amid abounding historic detail, he will specially welcome "the 
conclusion" in which the writer succinctly presents the real fruits of his entire 
investigation. 



